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SUPERB TESTIMONIAL 
PRESENTED TO 


MISS HELEN FAUCIT, 
IN DUBLIN. 





On Thursday, March 28, in pursuance of 
resolutions adopted at a previous meeting, a 
number of gentlemen, chiefly members of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and the Society 
of Ancient Art, in this city, waited on this 
distinguished lady at Elvidge’s Hotel, and 
presented the following address :— 

“* Madam,— We beg to give expression to 
the unalloyed and sustained satisfaction 
which we have derived from your late per- 
formances at our national theatre. 

“We have each and all endeavoured to 
promote the cultivation of classic literature, 
and the study of ancient art, in this our 
city; and we feel that your noble represen- 
tation of ‘ Antigone’ has greatly advanced 
these important objects, creating a love and 
admiration of the grandeur of Ancient 
Greece. 

“ With the writings of the Grecian dra- 
matists, it is true, we have long been fami- 
liar ; but their power and their beauty have 
come down to us by books alone. Mute and 
motionless that drama has heretofore stood 








before us. You, Madam, have given it 
voice, gesture, life. You have realised the 
genius, and embodied the inspirations, of 
the authors and artists of early Greece, and 
thus instructed and encouraged the youth of 
Ireland in the study of their immortal works. 

“ We offer the accompanying testimonial 
to the virtues and talents of one whose 
taste, education, and surpassing powers, 
have justly placed her at the summit of her 
profession. 

“GeorGe Pertrir, Chairman. 


“ JoHN ANSTER, Sess 
“ Joun Francis WALLER . 


“ Dublin, March 20.” 

We subjoin a description of the ornament, 
designed by Mr. F. W. Burton, R.H.A., 
which accompanied the address: —The fibula 
or brooch is entirely of Irish gold, nearly 
four inches in diameter; the form is circu. 
lar, and composed of an outer rim, which is 
a wreath, divided by a narrow fillet from a 
concave circle. In the centre a medallion, 
highly embossed, exhibits a figure of Anti- 
gone crouching in grief over the funeral 
vase of her brother Polynices. The figure 
is in rich gold, on a ground of white enamel. 
On either side of the centre medallion is a 
tragic mask, the one that of Creon, the other 
of Antigone. Those andthe medallion are 
enveloped in the coils of a serpent, the 
Cadmian dragon, whose head and twining 


tail rest below and above upon the external 
wreath. The leaf is of the sacred olive, the 
Olympian prize. In the concave circle, 
which is richly chased, three emeralds are 
set, intended to mark the country of the 
contributors. 
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Sbhaksperian Papers, 


CuHapPTeEr V. 


HAMLET. 
(Continued from our last). 

We now come to the consideration of the 
point—the madness of Hamlet. How far 
it was assumed, and how far real, what where 
his motives for its assumption, and how it 
affects the other characters of the drama.— 
That the madness of Hamlet was entirely 
assumed there can be no doubt; indeed he 
himself tells us so when he a:ldresses Hora- 
tio and Marcellus in the last scene of the 
Ist Act, in the following words :— 





“ Here, as before, never, so help you merey! 

“ How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 

“ As I, perchance, hereafter may think meet 

“ To put an antic disposition on— 

“ That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 

“With arms encumber'd thus, or this heal shake, 

“ Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

“ As ‘ Well, well, we know’—or ‘ We could, an if 

we would’—or ‘If we list to speak’—or ‘There 

be, an if they might ;’— 

“ Orsuch ambiguous giving out, to note, 

“That you know aught of me:—This do you 

swear, 

**So grace and mercy at your most need help 

you!” 

And to the close observe, it will be ob- 
servable that Hamlet evidently assumes a 
For 
example—after delivering the famous solili- 
quy, “To be or not to be,” he perceives 
Ophelia approaching; he immediately puts 
on a madness, and speaks wildly and from 
the point, although just before he had been 
delivering an argumentative and deeply- 
reflective speech on the changes and chances 
of this life. But again, just before the 
scene of the play before the Court, he is in 
conversation with Horatio, giving him di- 
rections to observe his uncle during the 
progress of the performance ; but hearing 
the approach of the Court. he immediately 
breaks off, and again assumes the madman. 
We think, what has been quoted is quite 
sufficient to prove that the madness of 
Hamlet was a counterfeit. 

The passion of Hamlet was undoubtedly 
real, when he discovers that the grave is 
about to receive the body of Ophelia. This 
blow came upon him suddenly; he had no 
time for considering what course he should 
pursue (for the reader of Shakespeare will 


distracted mien as occasion requires. 
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recollect, that it was whilst he was in the 
churchyard with Horatio, that the funeral 
procession arrived, and he then discovered 
for the first time the loss he had sustained) 
he here spoke from the natural impulse of 
the heart, and publicly avows his love for 
Ophelia, in the favorite words that follow— 
**T loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 

Some critics, we know, endeavour to prove 
that Hamlet did not love Ophelia with any 
deep or lasting feeling; and bring in sup- 
port of this opinion the scene where Ophelia 
offers to return the love-gifts of Hamlet, 
saying— 

“ Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts were poor, when givers prove unkind.” 
But as our opinions differ as regards this 
scene, from most critics, and as we intend 
to enter into a fuller criticism of it directly, 
we shall make the above few remarks suf- 
fice for the present. But we have nothing 
(if some should consider what has been 
brought forward insufficient) more conclu- 
sive to prove that Hamlet contemplated 
madness, than a speech delivered by Ham- 
let to his mother in the celebrated closet- 
scene, when she replies to her son’s decla- 
ration that it was his father’s Ghost that 
had just departed, in the following words— 
“ This is the very cuinage of your brain ; 


*‘ This bodeless creation ecstasy, 
“Is very cunning in.” 


Hamlet thus replies— 
“ Kestasy ! 
“My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 


** Aud makes as healthful music; it is not mad- 
ness 


‘* That I have uttered ; bring me to the test, 

“ And 1 the matter will reward; which madness 

“ Would gambol from.” 

An eminent physician, on being asked to 
state the best method to discover the malady 
in a person, referred to this passage, and to 
the test “and I the matter will reward.”— 
And it is a well-known fact, that this is the 
plan adopted by physicians in cases of this 
kind ; itis another of those things that 
prove that every state of the human mind 
was familiar to him ‘“ who was not fora day, 
but for all time.” 

Concerning the scene in which Hamlet 
seems to use Ophelia with undue severity, 
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we have, after much thought, and many pe- 
rusals of the play, come to a conclusion 
which differs materially from we believe 
every other opinion ; we do not for one instant 
say it is the right one, for we cannot but re- 
collect that many of the highest names in 
the literary world hold a very different opi- 
nion. Still, all critics differ in some way or 
other in their views of this scene; it is this 
contrariety that has made us endeavour, by 
earnest and persevering enquiry, to discover 
something new concerning it. All have 
this right, for Shakespeare comes within the 
comprehension of every mind, however 
humble it may be; his characters are all 
drawn from nature, and therefore are to be 
understood if we carefully study them, by 
any one of us; they are not monstrosities, 
but real, moving breathing creatures, woven 
in some way or other with our very passions, 
feelings, and natures. 

The fact that critics differ on the scene in 
some points, proves that all cannot be right. 
The fairest way is to suppose that none of 
them are altogether right ; and so that until a 
satisfactory conclusion is arrived at it is the 
duty of every one who takes an interest in 
the mighty works of the poet, to deliver his 
opinion on the matter; for if he only throws 
the slightest ray of light on the subject, he 
is at all events doing something. However 
this may be, and whatever our opinion may 
be worth, and we do not think it worth 
much, we only claim for it the merit of 
being ‘‘ Original.” 

Before stating our own views, we will 
quote a few of the observations of other 
critics regarding the subject under review. 
Schlegel says of it—‘‘He (Hamlet) has 
been principally blamed for the harshness 
with which he repulses the love he had ex- 
eited in Ophelia, and for his indifference at 
her death, of which, though involuntarily, 
he was the cause. But he is too much preyed 
upon by his own woes to have compassion 
to spare for others.” 

We certainly cannot see that Hamlet 
manifested indifference at Ophelia’s death, 
on the contrary, the speech before quoted, 
commencing “I loved Ophelia &c., shows 
a very different feeling. His conduct after 
that we shall touch upon in the course of the 
article. The only writer that we think looks 
at this scene in nearly the right light is 





Hazlett, who thus delivers himself; “ his 
conduct to Ophelia is quite natural in his 
circumstances; it is that of assumed 
sevriety only ; it is the effect of disappoint- 
ed hope, ofbitter regrets of affection suspended, 
not obliterated by the distractions of the scene 
around him. Amidst the natural and pre- 
ternatural horrors of his situation, he might 
be excused indelicacy from carrying on a 
regular courtship. When “his father’s spirit 
was in arms” it was not a time for the son 
to makelove in. He could neither marry 
Ophelia, nor wound her mind by explaining 
the alienation. The view we take of Ham- 
let's conduct is this ; throughout the play he 
generally never does an act without having 
first reasoned upon it, or rather, hé never acts 
without a reason ; so ashe had had plenty of 
time for reflecting on the line of conduct he 
should pursue towards Ophelia, it is but 
fair to suppose that his acting towards her 
sprung from his reasoning also. The 
characteristic trait ofthe Danish Prince was 
slowness of action, and therefore we hold 
that his conduct to Ophelia was not the 
impulse of the moment, but the result of long 
and earnest meditation. Noman, or at least 
no sane man, acts without a motive. Now 
what was Hamlet's motive will be naturally 
asked? We answer, Hamlet would thus 
soliliquize ‘* I cannot marry Ophelia under 
present circumstances, it would be a crime ; 
I have an act of just retribution to perform, 
to avenge a dear father’s murder. I cannot 
bear that she marry another. I cannot tell 
her the awful story related by my father's 
spirit ; it is too horrible , besides, knowing it 
she might frustrate my plans. No, she shall 
suppose me mad. Under that garb I willso 
speak that she shall comprehend some- 
thing of my feeling towards her; I will 
tellher to go to anunnery; hint to her 
not to marry; reveal to her,as far as I 
possibly can, the state of my mind, She 
will consider me mad, and will say 
perhaps, this will pass away, and we may yet 
be happy. It will not seem unkindness that I 
utter, for she will suppose me unconscious of 
what I say. But if I was to state this, and not 
appear mad, it would seem deliberate cruel- 
ty and baseness ; this would kill her, and I 
never again should taste of happiness, Put 
now, after having fulfilled my dread mission, 
I can throw off my demented clothing, and 
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renew my former love. This seems to me 
to be the meaning of the poet. Love, in so 
exalted a mind as that of the Danish 
Prince, seldom leads to happiness. The 
exquisite refinement of such a mind pre- 
cludes the possibility of easily meeting with 
a congenial soul every way worthy of such 
homage; it is constantly accompanied by a 
force of imagination, while it is too apt to 
dignify the first beautiful object to which it 
is attracted, with all the rare qualities re- 
quisite to constitute a perfect idol for its 
adoration. This illusion, while it lasts, is 
probably the most perfect felicity on earth, 
but it is dearly purchased by the agony of 
the moment which dissipates the deceitful 
mist of fancy, and shows the weak and frail 
reality. Such disappointments are most se- 
verely felt by the most noble natures ; mode- 
rate expectations, and a just appreciation 
of ourselves and others, with a determina- 
tion to look for human nature, and nothing 
more, in our fellow mortals, will secure us 
against such calamitous shocks. But these 
maxims are only to be gained by experience 
in the school of life ; it isnot tothe Theorist, 
but to the Actors on the World’s Stage, that 
we look for a true history. Who can so well 
describe vice as he that has seen, felt, and it 
may be, suffered from it?— Who can tell to 
the many the difference of one path to the 
other, but he that has trodden in both? The 
Theorist lacks the most convincing evidence 
of the truth of what he relates, namely, 
experience. 
(To be continued). 


THE DRAMA. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

On Tuesday evening the favorite Opera 
of “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was performed 
at this theatre, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing for the first time anew singer, Madme. 
Anaide Castellan. This lady possesses a 
splendid soprano voice, and is by far the 
best French singer Mr. Lumley has yet intro. 
duced ; she was most favourably received, 





and made a decided impression upon the 
audience. We shal] speak of her at length 
when we have seen her in another character. 
PRINCESS'S, 
“ Timour the Cream of all the Tartars” is 
a medley of all the popularities of the present 
day, assisted by lots of smoke, fighting, 


castles, fortresses, and many tolerable jokes, 
the best of which are contained in the earlier 
portion of the piece, and even those are but 
poor. The pruning knife should be applied 
largely to clip the over-abundance of excre- 
scences. Mr. Oxberry, as Timour, a living 
proof of large words from a small stomach, 
struts about with many violent emotions ; 
and Emma Stanley, as Zorilda, acts with her 
usual energy andtact. Mesdames Marshall, 
and E. Honner, and Mr’ Granby all deserve 
praise. Thescenery is in many instances 
exceedingly splendid, and does the highest 
credit to Mr. W. Beverley. Mr. Sands and 
his infant brother go through some extraor- 
dinary athletic performances between the 
dramatic entertainments. 
ADELPHI. 

Old times seem truly revived here ; the 
good old days when folks went to laugh and 
grow fat at John Reeve’s sayings and doings, 
and Buckstone’s quaint drolleries; when 
Yates searched far and wide for attractive 
novelty, dramas of deep thrilling interest 
for the pathetic powers of his wife and Miss 
Daly; legendary spectacles of diablerie for 
Mrs. Honey to revel in; assisted by the 
Bottle Imp in propria persone, Mr. O. 
Smith; when laughable interludes sent the 
audience home reeling with delight, having 
fared sumptuosly of Mrs. Fitzwilliam; the 
versatility and imitative powers of the man- 
ager himself; the delicious naivete of the 
charming Miss Murray; and the twistings 
and caperings of that “right merrie’”’ devil 
Wieland. And then the scenery! with 
what attention were the pieces placed upon 
the stage ; expenditure unlimited was lavish- 
ed to gratify the public. This period passed 
away for a time with the demise of Mr. 
Yates. But now in every respect has it re- 
turned; many of the old favorites are here 
again to enchant their hearers, while with 
the many talented reinforcements the com- 
pany has enjoyed, it has become the most 
attractive minor theatre in the Metropolis. 
Wednesday last’ was the 50th night of the 
“Grecn Bushes,” and we feelcertain ofhaving 
the pleasure of recording ere long the expi- 
ration of another 50-successful representa- 
tions, A‘Beckett and Lemon are the fund 
of amusement for the rest of the evening; 
their very names are a guarantee for the 
quality of the entertainment, and when served 
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up as on this occasion, with every aid that 

scenery and procession can give, who can be 

surprised at the crowds that nightly visit 

Madame Celeste’s charming repertoire of 

pleasure. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr Greenwood, the lessee of this theatre, 
took a night exclusively to himself on Thurs- 
day last. The comedy of “The Soldiers 
Daughter,” was played in a very effective 
manner, Thehouse, which was crowded in 
every part contained some of the most highly 
and respectable families in the neighbour- 
hood. Atleast five hundred persons were 
dissapointed in not obtaining admission. 
It was with much diificulty we could screw 
ourselves in a corner. We are willing to 
award to Mr. Greenwood our meed of 
praise for his unceasing exertions as lessee 
of this establishment. We observe Mrs. 
Warner’s night is on Thursday next with an 
excellent bill of fare. 

MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, April 6th.—Second Sunday after 
Easter. 

Monpay, 7th.—An extraordinary scene of 
confusion and disapprobation at Exeter 
Hall,in consequence of the refusal of Miss 
Clara Novello to comply with the general 
demand for an encore, during her perform- 
ance in the “ Messiah.” 

Tuespay, 8th.— 

Wepnespay, 9th.— 

Tuurspay. 10ih.— 

Fripay, lith.— 

SaturpaAy, 12th.—“ Don Giovanni’ pro- 
duced, 1817. 
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DUPREZ. (DO-PRAY) READ 
The following announcement on the bills of 
the great national theatre, which caused our 
eyes to open rather wider than usual, and 
we became filled with astonishment and won- 
der, for a secret known only to the manager 
was thrown into the ears of the multitudes 
that compose the inhabitants of this levia- 
than metropolis. 

The UNEQUALLED tenor, 
M. DUPREZ, 
Is engaged here for twelve nights. 
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Thanks to the Drury-lane manager, we are 
to have the opportunity of * earing, fo: the 
small charges of entree to the establishment, 
this unrivalled vocalist. We beg to recom- 
mend an increase of prices for the experience 
of such a treat!!! 

M. Duprez is a very fair vocalist, but to 
pwf him so outrageously is thoroughly ridi- 
culous; we have better singers than him 
singing every night in our Concert rooms, 
It has been said by our bard, ‘ What's in a 
name ;”’ verily, if he could see this, he would 
enquire “ What would he be without it ?”’ 


THE CONTEMPLATED SHAKES. 
PERIAN FESTIVAL. 

It it with feelings of sorrow and regret we 
look upon the forgetfulness of the present 
age. There was a time when birth-days and 
anniversaries of remarkable events, were 
regularly solemnized with due form and jus- 
tice to the departed; but now, alas, all these 
good old customs are fast dwindling away 
to sink into the oblivion of the past. 

But to proceed. Rome and Greece have 
boasted of their sons from time immemorial ; 
England has done the same; and relics of 
their good deeds and works have been pre- 
served and handed down to us to the present 
day. The Romans were ever proud in doing 
honour to the anniversary of any of their 
departed heroes or poets; England has 
faintly followed the example; but of late 
years this practice has been getting out of 
fashion, owing to the excellent refinement 
of the present age, and the new march of 
intellect. The noble sons of Scotia have 
added fresh fuel to the flame, in celebrating 
the natal day of their departed genius ; 
national honor was done lagt year to one of 
her greatest poets, Robert Furns. He, of 
England, remaining as yet nationally un- 
worshipped. Shakespere— William Shakes- 
pere has never yet been honorably wor- 
shipped on the spot where his ashes are 
entombed. Mark! the censurable indiffer- 
ence with which the anniversary of his natal 
day is regarded within those very precints, 
which, but for him would have remained un- 
known to the millions who now think or 
speak of him with rapture. Why should 
not the nobility of England flock to the 

classic ground of Stratford, on the 23rd of 
April, in every suceessive year, to celebrate 
that glorious day in our annals of Dramatic 
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and Poetic fame. Why should not the 
** noble houses” of the land resolve, that on | 
that occasion, their representatives should | 


in paying due homage to one whose patent 
of greatness future ages will recognize ; 
when all hereditary honors may have fai'ed 
to secure for their possessors even 


be seen mixing with the masses of mankind | 
} 
| 


“A LocaL habitation and a name?” 
Let the nobility and gentry of Warwickshire 
set the example—they, of all others, ought 
to be the foremost in the great and glorious 
project of rendering the twenty-third of 
April, 1845, a festival worthy of him, to 
whom the enthusiastic admirers of Burns 
acknowledge that even their own poet was 
inferior, Why too, should not the LITERATI 
of our day mingle in the self-same joyous 
celebration? Sheridan Knowleswill you not 
come? Wordsworth and Talfourd shall we 
ask you in vain? Leigh Hunt, your generous 
heart never yet gave denial to a call like 
this. Bulwer, Douglas Jerrold, Ainsworth, 
and James will not be wanting. And to 
crown the glorious gathering, Chas. Kemble 
and Young, redolent with former “ bright 
imaginings,” will kneel before the tomb 
of him whose inspirations they have “ em- 
bodied forth” upon the mimic stage ; thereby 
gaining for themselves an imperishable re- 
nown. Macready, Chas. Kean, Vandenhoff, 
Wallack, Anderson, and a long host of others 
will follow in the wake, and for once Strat- 
ford, nay, Edgland will witness its poet,s 
natal day, celebrated as becomes the memory 
of transcendant genius, “ who wrote not for 
an age, but for all time.” 

We all hail this happy event, and con- 
clude with the immortal bard’s own 
language :— 

** He was aman, take him for all in all, 
You ne’er will look upon his like again.” 
THE DRUNKARD. 
CHAPTER VY, 

We must now conduct the reader back to 
that period of our tale which produced the 
fatal effects as detailed in our last chapter. 
Smith--on reaching his home found his wife 
had fled, taking her jewels, which were of 
considerable value, although most of them 
had been his gifts before marriage. Con- 
ceiving the guilty pair would make direct 
for the continent, he proceeded thither, but 

could gain no tidings of their flight. The ex- 
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citement of travelling gradually calmed his 
wounded feelings, and at last led him to the 
determination no longer to search for them, 
but to place the matter in his solictor’s hands 
to sue fora divorce, while he began a tour 
through foreign lands that would occuppy 
him for a considerable period. 

The fugitives had proceeded but a short 
distance from town, when dismissing their 
post-chaise, returned to London by a diffe- 
rent conveyance, and took up their abode 
as man and wife in a cottage in the suburbs. 
Time thus moved on till a year had passed 
away. Adivorce having been obtained,George 
Boultbee and his companion mixed more 
freely with society; when, about this period 
coming into possession of a considerable 
sum by the death of his father, he took up 
his residence in a fashionable part of the 
town and commenced a life of gaiety; they 
were the talk of the fashionable world, no 
fete was so brilliant, no dinner party equalled 
the eclat which attended theirs; like most 
men of fashion George entered freely into 
every description of‘pleasure ; this, coupled 
with his love of drink, created a distaste to 
look into his own affairs; he was consequently 
soon surrounded by those whose demeanour 
were that of gentlemen--whereas it was 
but a cloak to conceal the knave and shar- 
per; these led'him to play. Thus with drink- 
ing and gaming, he had little time to attend 
to his wife, Mary (for so we shall call her) 
for atime did not feel his neglect; at last 
“the iron entered into her soul,” she expos- 
tulated, she implored ; reproachesand scorn 
was the only result; she grieved at the 
change, but the love she bore him created a 
hope in her breast of a change—which, alas, 
was never to be realized. 

Two years thus passed away, anil with it 
George’s fortune ; his creditors became both 
numerous ndurgent. And many began to 
fear that many more months would not elapse 
ere they would be without a home, she 
therefore treasured up her jewels as a last 
resource. One morning, ere she had left 
her bed George, entered the room, his flushed 
face and blood-shot eyes bespoke the night 
of dissipation ; he sat himself by her bed 
and told her he was a ruined man, that he 
had been unsuccessful at play ; had lost all. 
Mary comforted him by declaring she felt 
no regret at leaving their splendid home ; 
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“The home is not all I have lost,” he re- 
plied, and taking her hand he continued, 
“ Mary, you say you love me, give me a 
proof of that love, place your jewels in my 
hand, for money I must have.” Shocked as 
Mary was at the request, she quietly but 
firmly refused ; George flew into a violent 
rage, and in his fury tainted her with 
breaking her marriage oath; with being his 
mistress whom he could cast away at plea- 
sure, and swore he would leave her that very 
hour ; in vain Mary pleaded, her tears, her 
prayers were useless, and with the same in- 
fatuation that led her to link her fate with 
his, she gave him what he asked, these he 
soon parted with, like the rest of his wealth 
they were offered to the shrine of vice—the 
gambling table and the tavern. His credi- 
tors at last seized upon the furniture, every 
thing was sold, and the guilty ones were 
driven from their homes. They sought an 
humble lodging; the little they had was soon 
expended, friends were exhausted, want 
followed close upon their hecls, till at last a 
poor miserably furnished room, the back 
attic of a house in a dirty street running out 
of Drury Lane, became their resting place. 
(To be continued.) 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

The influx of company at this place shows 
that the public are not unacquainted with 
the merits of the exhibition provided by the 
proprietary, or with the inteliigence which is 
to be gaine . by the atten tance at the lectures 
of Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner. 
Perhaps no place in the metropolis is to be 
named in which so much is to be learned at 
so small a sacrifice of time and attention as 
at this place. ‘The bill of fare is sufficient 
to satisty the most cormorant appetite for 
novelty and for information. There is the 
exhibition of innumerable specimens of sci- 
entific and artistic skill. Machinery and 
models, almost without number ; lectures on 
subjects intelligible to all, and interesting 
to all. For those who go there for mere 
amusement there is the diving-bell, and the 
experiments connected with it; which, lea- 
ving science out of the question are suflici- 
ently odd to astonish and delight. There 
is the Physioscope, the Chromatope, and 
the dissolving views, all good in their kind, 
the electrical machine, and so many novelties 
of a smaller scale, that it would be too tedi- 
ous to enumerate, and bad taste to dismiss 
with a hacknied quotation; it has deserved 
its success, and the more it is visited by the 
inquirers after science, the more extended 
will be the benefits derived from it by the 
general community. 





MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION 


The holiday-makers, and that class of 
persons who visit but at particular seasons 
places of exhibition, flocked in very con- 
siderable numbers last week, to see the 
sights prepared for them at this very popu- 
lar place ot amusement. The great room 
was crowded throught the wees, and the 
smaller rooms, or those which contain the 
horrors, and the “rare monsters” of the 
museum, were also visited by the curious, 
There is certainly enough at this place to 
repay the visit, and to gratify the most in- 
ordinate taste for what is singular, or for 
what is horrible. Here are monarchs, nobles, 
ignobles, the pious and the impious, the 
glorious and the inglorious, mingled and 
mixed together in most strange, yet not 
altogether discordant community. There 
are the Queen, Prince Albert, and the rest 
of the Royal family. The predecessors of 
Her Majesty, King George IL, II, ILI, 
and IV., and King William IV. —here are 
the kings of the Stuart line; Oliver Crom- 
well and the great men of his time; the 
great, the middie, and the little men of 
modern times, viz., Lord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Joseph Hume, the Bishop 
of Exeter, and the late Mr. Cobbett. The 
great merit of this exhibition is, that the 
a represented are represented to the 
ife, and not exaggerated into caricature, 
The decorations of the great room are very 
splendid, and the terrors of the “blue” 
chamber sufficient to affright the most dead- 
ened votary of morbid sympathies. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, the vocalist, is 
attracting such crowded houses at Berlin, 
as have required new police regulations to 
be issued to prevent accidents. Tickets, on 
the nights of her performance, are bought 
up, and afterwards sold, it is stated, at 
twenty and thirty times their original price. 

A fortnight ago, we gave a list of every 
Theatre, Saloon, Exhibition, &c. in the 
metropolis, and we feel much gratified at the 
great increase of our sale. We have had 
sent us,a little work which contains the whole 
of the houses of note, in the sing-song style, 
and supper-room notoriety. It may be pur- 
chased at West’s, 57, Wych-street, Strand, 

Prince Albert is expected to be present at 
the forthcoming Drury Lane Festival. 


A New Nove nist.— Rodwell, the well- 
known composer and dramatic author, has 
just finished a novel—novel in construction, 
and novel in interest and incident. It is 
said to contain an excellent Irish character, 
which, should it equal his “ Teddy theTiler,” 
will no doubt be received with welcome by 
those who have worn his Teddy threadbare. 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true that the Premier has taken 
the duty off Soap, but is true that he has 
reduced the duty on Brass, as the vast quan- 
tity he and his colleagues require this 
season will materially highten the price of 
that article. — 

It is not true that Covent Garden Theatre 
will be made into a Work-house, but it is 
true that it is contemplated transforming it 
into an asylum for the distressed and desti- 
tute Legitimate Drama. 

It is not true that the French plays are 
unattractive at the St James’s in return for 
the treatment of our English actors in Paris, 
but it is true that John Bull, who, the more 
he is kicked the better he likes it, crowds the 
house nightly. 

An Encuisnh Dramatic PERFORMANCE 
AT Firorence.-—On the 7th inst. Sheridan’s 
five-act comedy, “ The Rivals,” was present- 
ed at the Theatre de Coromero, in Florence, 
for the benefit of the charitable institution, 
“‘Asili de Carita.” The principal actors for 
this benevolent object, consisted entirely of 
amateurs,of the most select and distinguished 
members of the English families now resid- 
ing at Florence. 

Mr. Vandenhoff and his daughter are en- 
gaged at the City theatre, and we are in- 
formed before he would agree to play, he 
required an advance upon his salary of two 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. Ransford has been engaged to give 
his entertainment of ‘‘The Gipsies” at 
the Commercial Hall, Liverpool, commenc- 

ing on the 7th of April. 








To Correspontents. 


E, F. & C. P.—We have made every 
inquiry respecting the age of the young lady 
and although we do not approve of giving 
the age of Ladies till they are married, in 
this instance we have deviated, as there is a 
particular wish; we understand she is 
nineteen, 

J. E.— We have now found out the mis- 
take, which we regret very much. 

Dyas—We are told Mr. W. Blanchard is 
the author of the farce—we should be obliged 
by any other articles. 

















J. W.—We do not know the subscription 
of the Histrionics Club, the committee we 
believe sit at the Sheridan Knowles, Brydges 
Street, once a week. 

A. F.— Will you inform me whether the 
Chorous Singers at the Italian Opera are all 
Foreigners? Many of them are, but all of 
them can speak or know something of the 
language. 

T. Witson.—What is considered the 
best part of the season for Theatricals? If 
the weather is mild we think about a week 
after Christmas. 

S. B.— How could I get an original farce 
performed 2? See Mr. Webster, or Mrs. 
Keeley, and leave the M.S. with them and 
take a memorandum for it. 





The “ THeatTricaL JouRNAL” sent (post-paid) 
any part of the Country, at 2s, 6d. per quarter, 
Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post paid) 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee 
IN EIGHT LFSSONS. 
W EITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
ove third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 
& a 


Co 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti'ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection."—London Journal of Com 
merce. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

N AGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
George I., in the full Robes of the Thistle; 

George I1. in the Robes of the Garter; George I11. 
in those of St. Patrick; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the na’ional orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group im honor of the Duke of 
Wellirgton; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 

“This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that it is a mat er of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”---Times. . 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance Is. second Room 6 .; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening 
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